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g tye Atlantic coast, from New Jersey to North Carolina, is bordered 
by an outlying chain of islets. Many of them are mere sand 

bars, more or less grown with coarse grasses, and, on their western 
sides, fringed by marshes which reach out into the bays separating them 
from the mainland. 

Useless for agricultural purposes, these islands have a high commercial 
value only when they have become the sites of summer resorts; but 
when they have not suffered from an irruption of hotels and cottages 
they are, as a rule, tenanted only by an occasional fisherman or the 
crews of life-saving stations, whose presence does not materially alter 
their primeval conditions. 

Lacking the natural foes of birds which exist on the mainland, these 
barren islets make ideal breeding-grounds for birds, who find on them 
the isolation their peculiar nesting habits require, while the surrounding 
waters furnish them an abundant supply of food. 

In all this chain of bird homes probably none has been better known 
to ornithologists than Cobb’s Island, on the Virginia coast, north of Cape 
Charles. Seven miles long, it has been occupied by man only at the 
extreme southern end; a small sportsman’s club-house and a life-saving 
station being now its only dwellings. 

Twenty years ago Willet and Least Terns, in large numbers, and 
Royal Terns bred on Cobb’s Island, but to-day the former is rare while 
the two latter are unknown, and there are left as breeding birds Com- 
mon, Forster’s, and Gull-billed Terns, Laughing Gulls, Skimmers, Oyster- 
catchers, Wilson’s Plovers, Clapper Rails and Seaside Finches. Willet 
have disappeared before spring shooting in what was actually their nesting 
season. The Least Terns fell victims to the milliners, who greatly de- 
creased the other species of Terns nesting on the island. The former 
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captain of the life-saving station told me of 1,400 Least Terns being 

killed in one day ; while the present captain of the station and Mr. E. 

B. Cobb, owner of the island, informed me that when Terns were first 

killed for millinery purposes they, with another man, killed 2,800 birds 
in three days on and 
near Cobb’s Island. 
The birds were packed 
in cracked. ice and 
shipped to New York 
for skinning; ten 
cents being paid for 
each one. 

July, 1902, I vis- 
ited Cobb’s Island to 
secure data, photo- 
graphs and material 
to represent its bird- 
life in a group at the 
American Museum of 
Natural History. A 

BEACH AT COBB'S ISLAND, SHOWING SKIMMERS ON “NEST photograph of a por- 

oo tion of this group is 

shown herewith. Least Terns have been included in it, although the 

species is now extinct on the island, with the double object of show- 

ing the island-life as it was and of emphasizing the cause of this bird’s 
annihilation. 

Several hundred common Terns were observed and the species was said 
to be increasing. None of the few young seen had passed out of the 
downy plumage. Of Gull-billed Terns not more than eight pairs were 
noted. Several nests were found containing eggs, but no young were seen. 
Forster’s Terns were present in small numbers nesting out on the marsh. 
A pair of Oyster-catchers, one pair of Willet, and a pair of Wilson’s Plover 
had nested successfully earlier in the season. 

Laughing Gulls were breeding in the marsh in large numbers, making 
their nests on piles of grass and weeds. The nests, as a rule, contained 
eggs, but in some cases young were found, and two birds a week or more 
old were found running about on the beach. 

Black Skimmers proved to be the most abundant, as they are the most 
interesting birds on Cobb’s Island, several thousand pair doubtless nesting 
there. Fortunately their plumage has never been fashionable and to this 
fact may be attributed their happy escape from the fate of the more daintily 
colored Terns. The Skimmers alone make Cobb’s Island a worthy Mecca 
for bird students. Singular alike in structure and in habit, remarkably 
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graceful in flight, feeding most actively after dark when the influences of 
the night lend a weirdness to their calls, these birds are unusually interesting 
and attractive. 

They breed on the beach in almost continuous colonies from a point 
about a mile and a half north of the life-saving station nearly to the 
north end of the island. Four eggs are laid in a depression in the sand 
made by the bird by squatting close and turning around, boring, as it were, 
a nest cavity. Like most conspicuous ground-nesting birds the Skimmers 
leave their nest at the first indication of danger and one’s first knowledge 
of their presence is gained from a flock which, rising far ahead of one» 
comes charging down the beach with more or less regularity of formation: 
trumpeting loudly. Doubtless this habit accounts for the belief of various 
ornithologists, as well as of the baymen, that the Skimmer never visits itS 
nest during the day. 

It was not long after I had converted my umbrella blind (see June 
Birp-Lore) into a grass-covered sand dune that the birds began to return 
and, alighting with waddling steps, walk toward their nests and settle them- 
selves on-their eggs with a chuckling note apparently indicative of satisfac - 
tion. At times the much larger male bird would stand beside his mate 
while she attended to the duties of incubation. 

When a young bird was hatched the parent at once took the egg-shell 
whence it had emerged 
and carried it far up 
the beach ; an interest - 
ing habit evidently of 
more importance to a 
tree-nesting bird which 
would avoid advertising 
the young bird above 
by the egg-shell below, 
than to a ground-nest- 
ing species. Possibly 
it may indicate a for- 
mer arboreal habit on 
the part of the Skim- 
mer (see June Birp- 
Lore). 

The young are born 
covered with a sandy- 
colored down which is dry at the end of two hours, when they are suffici- 
ently strong to crawl from the nest to the shelter of a neighboring weed, 
which, in the absence of the parent, they seem to seek instinctively. At 
this time if the sun be shining the prolonged absence of the parent will 


SKIMMER ON NEST 


- 
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GULL~- BILLED TERN ON NEST 


mean death to the young through exposure to the sun’s rays, showing 
how baseless is the theory that the parent comes to the nest only at night. 


Even during incubation it is probable that the parent’s presence is necessary 
to protect the egg from excessive heat. 

Young Skimmers, like many young birds, squat and remain motionless 
in the presence of danger, but the manner in which the Skimmer renders 


MARSH AT COBB'S ISLAND, SHOWING LAUGHING GULLS ON THEIR NESTS IN THE DISTANCE 
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itself nearly invisible on a bit of sand, where there is no object with which 
it might be confused, is especially striking. In the newly hatched young the 
mandibles are of equal length and the characteristic prolonged lower man- 
dible does not appear to be fully grown until after the bird takes wing. 
This may be considered as evidence that this specialized character has been 
developed late in the history of the species, or it may be a correlation in 
growth which defers the perfection of an organ until it can be successfully 
employed. Certainly without ability to fly a Skimmer could not ‘skim,’ as 
with the longer lower bill cutting the water it takes food from the surface. 


LAUGHING GULL ON NEST 


Until, therefore, the bird can fly its bill enables it to pick up such objects 
along the shore as might be desirable for food. 

From my blind among the Skimmers I could look out over the marsh 
where the Laughing Gulls nested. In the morning light the breasts of 
these birds turned toward the east looked like great white flowers with 
which the marsh was dotted. They were photographed without difficulty 
by erecting bundles of grass on tripods near their nests one evening and 
replacing them with grass-covered cameras the following morning. Ex- 
posures were made with a thread run to the blind (which now was made 
to do duty as a musk-rat’s nest) a hundred and fifty feet away. The first 
Gull returned to its nest within five minutes after the photographic 
apparatus was arranged. 

An A. O. U. warden on Cobb’s Island protects the birds from man, 
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but is powerless to preserve them from what, in the end, may prove a 
far more disastrous enemy. To kill the meadow mice which destroy the 
rigging and sails of his boats, Mr. Cobb has brought cats to the island. 
As usually happens when these creatures find they can fare better by 
relying on their own efforts than on their supposed owner’s care, they have 
become self-supporting and live largely on the birds of the beach. Whether 
in the winter the food supply is so diminished that their numbers become 
correspondingly decreased remains to be seen; but, at the best, the exis- 
tence of this predaceous animal among birds whose young are be at 
its mercy must be viewed with the utmost concern by every one interested 
in the preservation of the bird-life of Cobb’s Island. 


In the Haunts of New Zealand Birds 


BY CHARLES KEELER 


6 kes good Bishop of Dunedin takes a just pride in his extensive 
gardens. They are located well out of the city confines, occupying 

a charming natural gully which has been preserved with all its 
wealth of native verdure. A stream winds through it; a waterfall splashes 
down upon strange and beautiful ferns; pittosporum trees reach their tall, 


slender branches into the light, and in the damp solitude grow lofty tree- 
ferns, giving the place the aspect of a forest of the Carboniferous period. 
The Bishop escorted me over his domains, and in his excellent company 
I first made the acquaintance of a number of the New Zealand birds. 

As we strolled through the wealth of tropical-looking foliage, a sprink - 
ling of sunlight illumined the shadowy glen where a whisper of wind was 
audible amid the plumed tree-ferns and the scraggly boughs of the fuchsia 
trees. The voices of many birds rang in the solitude,—the liquid 
gurgle of the Bell-bird, the call of the Fan-tail, the plaintive ditty of 
the Gray Warbler, sweetly mingling with the silver cry of the cascade 
leaping over the mossy rocks, and the purling of the streamlet between 
its ferny banks. 

The Bell-bird is an unassuming vocalist, about the size and build of 
an Oriole and colored in general an olive-green, brightening to a yel- 
lowish on the sides. A dark purple hue suffuses the head of the male, 
while the under parts are plumbeous in tone. The female lacks the 
purple and has a fine line of white on each side of the neck, reaching 
from the corner of the mouth. The male bird would pause now and 
again in its active, restless search for insects in the fuchsia bark, to utter 
its richy melodious warble which reminded me somewhat of the strain of 
our western Meadowlark. I also heard a single, bell-like note which, 
when uttered by a number of singers in concert, had something of the 
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effect of a chime of tiny silver bells. This favorite of New Zealand’s 
songsters is a member of a family well represented in Australasia and 
Polynesia, the Melaphagide, or Honey-eaters, a group characterized by 
the sharp, slender, moderately curved bill and grooved tongue. 

Of other native birds, none interested me more than the Fantails. 
New Zealand claims two of these bird mites, members of the Old 
World Fly-catcher family,— the Pied and the Black Fantail. It was the 
latter bird which I encountered in the Bishop’s grove—a tiny puff-ball 
with expanded wings and tail, slaty black in color, with a dark brown 
tinge on the wings and back and a touch of white on the ear coverts. 
A squeaky, rickety call served in lieu of song, but the little creature was 
vain as a Peacock, and strutted about with its conspicuous tail expanded 
to the fullest extent. If anything could make me believe in disembodied 
spirits entering birds and seeking to converse with men as they do in the 
myths of eld, it would be the actions of the Black Fantail. Flitting 
through the air with short, jerky motions, hovering about and following 
as if determined to alight on my shoulder, calling in its friendly, though 
unmusical tones, one of these little creatures seemed so determined to 
communicate with me that it became positively uncanny. Although, on 
many future occasions, I had opportunity of observing the extreme 
tameness of the Fantails, I never saw another one so persistent in its 
efforts to establish friendly relations. 

The little Gray Warbler, which also attracted my attention amid the 
Bishop’s tree-ferns and pittosporums, is one of the most fascinating 
creatures in the New Zealand groves. I had not been in the colony a 
day when, in an Auckland garden, a note reached my ears, so plaintive 
and tender, so varied and sustained, that I was incredulous about its being 
the voice of a bird. lt seemed almost weirdly human, yet so fine and 
dainty, so slight and timid, as to resemble the piping of a woodland elf 
rather than the whistle of a bird. I was unable to detect the minstrel 
at the time, but in the Bishop’s grove I traced it up and found a diminu- 
tive little creature most unostentatiously dressed in grayish brown above 
and paler gray below, with a trace of yellow on the abdomen. It was 
an alert, restless bird, flitting amid the foliage and uttering a fine, high 
twitter. Every now and then it would sing that wonderful song like some 
timid creature experimenting with a quavering, high-pitched pipe on 
various notes of the scale. 

The Gray Warbler belongs in the same family with the Nightingale 
and other European songsters—the Old World warblers—a group which 
is not represented in America. It builds a wonderful pensile nest not 
unlike that marvel of bird-architecture, the home of the California Bush - 
tit, but with a larger entrance. The Maoris are fond of this little 
creature and have many songs and traditions in which it figures. 
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The South Island Tomtit was another haunter of the Bishop’s fuchsia 
trees and veronica bushes. It, too, is a member of the Old World 
Warbler family—the Sylviide#—so its name of Tomtit is misleading. Al- 
though not brilliantly colored, the male is more showy than many of its 
compeers in the New Zealand bush. Its head, throat and back are deep 
black, and its breast pale yellow. A fine white dot marks the base of 
the upper mandible, while conspicuous spots of the same vary the black 
of the wings and tail. The female is modestly clad in plain olive-gray, 
with white wing-bars and grayish breast. As one of these little fellows 
flitted about, briskly gleaning the leaves for insects, I heard its high, 
nervous call frequently uttered. 

In company with the native birds in. the Bishop’s grove, I noticed 
several European species which have been introduced by the colonists. 
The European Goldfinch twittered from tree to tree, the Thrush of 
England called from its shady retreat, and a European Blackbird whistled 
as cheerily as if home were not way off in the antipodes. 

After this peep at the sylvan-life of New Zealand, I felt that I had 
made a number of new friends, and, on exploring the rugged mountains 
which hem in that austere lake of the far south, Wakatipu, a wild re- 
treat in the heart of the island, I rejoiced to find them there to greet 
me. Even in this mountainous wilderness many introduced birds had 
made themselves at home. The European Goldfinch, Starling and Black - 
bird were abundant about the sparsely settled country back of the village 
of Queenstown, and California Valley Quails called blithely in the scrub 
manuka thickets, reminding me of home. 

The South Island Tomtit, of which I caught but fleeting glimpses in 
the Bishop’s grove, was abundant here, and so tame that I had many 
opportunities of observing its ways. It is a jaunty little fellow with a big 
head and perky manners. Now, for an instant it sits in an attitude of 
repose, with wings a-droop; the next minute it is all animation, the wings 
flirt coquettishly and the tail is held erect, wren-fashion. A fine, squeaky 
call-note is frequently uttered from the fence-rail by the roadside or from 
a dead weed-stalk in the adjacent field. Now and then it darts into 
the air after an insect, snapping its bill after the manner of a Fly-catcher. 

Another common bird in the Lake Wakatipu region, and, as I dis- 
covered later, in many other parts of New Zealand, is the little Silver- 
eye. It is a member of the same family as the Bell-bird—the Honey-eaters, 
although in superficial appearance it looks like one of our olive-green 
Vireos, or Warblers. The breast is gray and a white ring encircles the 
eye. These little birds emigrated to New Zealand from Australia within 
historic times, a great bush-fire apparently having driven them out to 
sea. They frequent the manuka and thorn scrub, uttering an emphatic 
high cheriee of a call-note. 
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Amid the forests of beech or fagus which clothe the mountains about 
the head of Lake Wakatipu, I found an entertaining bird company as- 
sembled. In walking up a gorge to a charming mountain lakelet, known 
as Rere Lake, which nestles amid the beech-clothed mountains, I heard 
the liquid tones of the Bell-bird, the timorous fluting of the Gray 
Warbler, and the lisping call of the South Island Titmouse. Dodging 
about in the clean foliage of the young beech trees on the margin of the 
lakelet, was a chunky little bird with a big head, a fine bill, stout legs 
and a stub tail. It was not over four inches long, and was colored an 
olive-green on the back and gray on the under parts. The sides and 
upper tail-coverts were yellowish green, the top of the head was dark 
brown and the sides of the head were black, with a conspicuous line of 
white above the eye. I soon recognized this odd little wood-elf as the 
so-called Bush-wren, although, as a matter of fact, it is not a Wren 
but an Ant-thrush, which, again, is not a Thrush but a Pitta,—one of a 
family of birds quite characteristic of the Australasian region. So much 
for popular names! When colonists settle in remote parts of the earth, 
they carry with them the familiar names of places, of birds and of flowers, 
applying them indiscriminately to the first objects that offer the slightest 
pretext. Thus it happens that the Robins of New Zealand are really 
Old World Warblers, the Tomtit belongs in the same family, while the 
Bush-wren is a Pitta. 

Another interesting bird of the beech forests is the Pied Fantail. A 
diminutive creature, about the size and build of the Black Fantail, 
whose acquaintance we made in the Bishop’s grove. The Pied Fantail 
is so lively and tame that the traveler in the most remote wilderness can- 
not feel lonely in its company. Listen to its high, sqeaky gueep! queep/ 
queep/—varied now and again by a still higher creaky squeak of a song. 
It is so whole-souled, so frankly unmelodious, so full of vain enthusiasm for 
unattainable song, that the listener is quite carried away by it. Then, 
see the little thing flitting about in the beech foliage, with quick jerks to 
emphasize its call, the showy tail expanded and erect, and the wings 
coyly drooping. It is an energetic, bustling, snappy creature, nervous 
and bristling. A grayish brown-black and pale buffy breast are scarce the 
colors for so vain and ambitious a mite, but the black and white of the 
. head are as showy as a harlequin’s mask, while the long tail is similarly 
varied. The Fantails, like other members of the Fly-catcher family, live 
chiefly on such insect prey as they can capture on the wing. 

Native birds are by no means abundant in New Zealand, and the 
traveler must journey far from civilization to discover many species. While 
riding horseback over a wild mountain trail in the Routeburn Valley, some 
miles inland from the head of Lake Wakatipu, I saw, for the first and 
only time, the Yellow-head, popularly known to the colonists as the Wild 
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Canary. It is one of the Grass Warblers, a very loosely defined family of 
Old World birds. As its name implies, the bright yellow head is a dis- 
tinctive mark of recognition. The yellow extends over the throat and 
under parts, while the back, wings and tail are olive-brown in tone. I 
had no opportunity of observing a near relative of this species, the White- 
head, which, though nearly extinct, may still be occasionally encountered 
in the North Island. 

On this same ride into the heart of the Routeburn Valley, through 
forests of wind-swept beeches, with lofty peaks rising on either hand, in 
whose drear hollows glaciers crawled from summits of perennial snow, I 
saw the famous Kaka Parrot and heard its wild, shrill call. It is a large 
bird, a foot and a half long, of an olive-brown color, suffused with dark 
red and varied here and there with a tinge of yellow.. This bird, which, 
before the advent of the white man was a vegetarian, has changed its 
habits with the introduction of sheep, having discovered that kidneys are 
excellent eating and may be secured with the aid of its sharp curved 
beak. In consequence of this Epicurean taste for sheep's kidneys, the 
colonists are waging incessant warfare on the Kaka, and the bird has 
become very rare except in remote solitudes. 

Another member of the Parrot tribe, the Orange-fronted Parrakeet, 
crossed my path and gave me a glimpse of his showy plumage. He was 
dressed in a regulation parrot-green, with an orange band on the fore- 
head and a stripe of crimson across the head. The bright blue of the 
flight-feathers completed his coat of many colors, making him altogether 
one of the most gaudy birds of all New Zealand. The Kakapo, or Ow 
Parrot, occurs also in this region, but is so rare that extinction threatens 
it in the near future. Although provided with wings, the flight muscles 
are so inadequately developed that the Kakapo is unable to lift itself from 
the ground. It is about the size of one of the larger Owls, and of a dull 
mottled-green color. Like the Owls, it is nocturnal in habit, and in 
structure differs so considerably from all other Parrots that systematists 
have placed it in a separate family. 

Even in such mountain fastnesses as the country about the head of Lake 
Wakatipu, some of the most interesting birds of New Zealand can seldom 
be seen. The Kiwis, or Apteryxes, several species of which were once 
abundant in the ferny-jungles, are becoming very scarce despite their shy- _ 
ness and nocturnal habits. They are quaint creatures without wings, with 
long, delicate snipe-like bills, and feet that might belong to a fowl. They 
are allies of the Ostrich family and in some respects are the lowest of 
living birds. Four species of Kiwis still exist, but they are daily getting 
nearer to extinction. Such is also the case with the interesting flightless 
Wood-hen, or Weka, a curious member of the Rail family, once abundant 
in the wooded parts of New Zealand. The great family of Wingless 
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Moas, including such immense creatures as the Elephant Moa, with its 
enormously heavy legs and its little head reaching to a height of some 
thirteen feet, has become extinct in comparatively recent times, as the 
discovery of feathers, skin and eggs attests. An interesting chapter in the 
history of living forms is furnished by the numerous flightless birds of New 
Zealand. Isolated upon these islands, without enemies save a few Hawks 
and Owls, with little to stimulate them to put forth their best efforts, 
they gradually lost the power of flight through disuse of their wings and 
became an easy prey to the rude implements of savage men. 

Let us now leave these mountain wildernesses of the far south where 
the wild Black Swans of Australia utter their hoarse, high trumpeting, as 
they fly over the lake, and the showy Paradise Ducks call in tones of 
exultant freedom, wandering amid the grassy mountain meadows,—let us 
desert these splendid solitudes for a glimpse of the haunts of birds in the 
North Island. I have in mind a charming retreat on the shore of Port 
Nicholson, just opposite the city of Wellington, where the native bush 
has happily been preserved, and where birds still gladden the woodland 
with their calls. Near the bay shore I caught the liquid roll of the Bell- 
bird from the hillside; the Pied Fantail fluttered merrily about me, and 
the tremulous pipe of the Gray Warbler came plaintively from the scrub 
manuka and bunches of toi-toi grass. Here also the Tui, or Parson-bird, 
sang its loud and varied strains. I could never be sure of the song of 
this species, for it mimics all the birds of the grove. The Tui, which 
belongs in the same group of Honey-eaters in which we found the Bell- 
bird and Silver-eye, is about the size of a Blackbird. The male is of a 
burnished greenish black color, with white wing-patches and white tufts 
on the throat like a parson’s collar, whence its English name. The female, 
which is olive-brown in color, lacks the white plumes. Turning into the 
thickets where the Tuis and Bell-birds were singing, I found myself in a 
tangle of verdure; tree-ferns with quivering fronds of green were lifted 
on high and drooping gracefully above the shrubbery; great beech 
stumps were festooned with clinging rata vines; cordylines or cabbage- 
trees, with pointed, ribbon-like leaves clustered in bunches on their bare 
trunks, combined with the other foliage to make a scene of tropic 
splendor. 

In the bush near Masterton, situated in one of the interior valleys north 
of Wellington across the Rimutaka Gorge, I found some new birds, in com- 
pany with many heretofore observed. The Tuis called from the totara 
trees, their voices mingling with the whisper of the wind in the branches; 
the dainty strain of the Grey Warbler enlivened the thickets, and the thick- 
billed North Island Thrush uttered his call note in the shrubbery. I lis- 
tened here for the first time to the song of the European Skylark, and saw 
the ecstatic minstrel soaring and climbing until it was a mere point in the 
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blue, singing, the while, a clear gurgling medley of continued song, as though 
nothing could exhaust its vitality. The Skylark has been introduced into 
many parts of New Zealand and seems to prosper in the new land. 

The little New Zealand Kingfisher was a common bird in the Master- 
ton district. It is much smaller than the Belted Kingfisher of North 
America, and is dressed in a blue-green coat, a buffy brown vest and a 
white collar. Although fond of the vicinity of streams, it frequently strays 
to a considerable distance from any water, where it no doubt finds enough 
insect food to take the place of a fish diet. 

Many New Zealand birds of which the traveler reads and which he 
fondly expects to encounter during his wanderings, are so rare or locally 
distributed that it is well nigh impossible to have a glimpse of them alive. 
For example, there is the Blue-wattled Crow of North Island, and its near 
relation, the Orange-wattled Crow of South Island, which must be sought 
in certain restricted districts. So also with the Huia, a bird even more 
limited in range, being found chiefly in the mountains north of Wellington. 
It is one of the peculiarly interesting birds of the region, and is highly 
prized by the Maoris, who wear its tail feathers as emblems of chieftain- 
ship. The most extraordinary thing about the Huia is the great difference 
between the bill of the male and the female. The former has a comparatively 
short, stout beak, while that of the latter is abnormally elongated, slender 
and sickle-shaped. It is said that the male pecks the bark, into which his 
inseparable companion then thrusts her beak to extract the grub. It is 
with pain one learns that she does not, like a good and dutiful wife, divide 
the morsel thus jointly secured, but swallows it entire and leaves her lord 
and master to forage further. The Huia is a Starling, about a foot and a 
half long, glossy black in color, with a broad band of white on the tip of 
the tail. The face is ornamented with large rounded wattles of a brilliant 
orange color, and the bill is light ivory in tone. 

Two other members of the Starling family which still occur in restricted 
areas of New Zealand, are the Saddle-back, so named from the rusty patch 
on the back of its black body, and the Jack Bird, which is colored a dark 
brown, edged in places with rufous. The former is found on the Barrier 
Islands off the Auckland coast, in the mountains back of Wellington, and 
in a few districts of South Island; the latter is confined to the lonely for- 
ests of the West Coast Sounds district of South Island. They are de- 
scribed as noisy, eccentric birds. 

Two species of Cuckoos nest in New Zealand and migrate in opposite 
directions for the winter. The Long-tailed Cuckoo, which is colored 
strikingly like the Cooper’s hawk of America, spends its leisure months of 
travel in the South Sea Islands, while the gaudy little shining Cuckoo, 
with its golden-green, iridescent back and its white, green-barred breast, 
journeys over the waste of sea to Australia. Both species seem to have 
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pitched upon the tiniest and most inoffensive of birds, the Gray Warbler, 
to rear their unwelcome broods. 

It would be quite impossible, in the limits of the present paper, to de- 
scribe the great number of sea and shore birds which frequent New Zea- 
land. There are three or four of such peculiar interest, however, that I 
cannot refrain from alluding to them in passing. Of these, none is more 
singular than the Wry-billed Plover, with its bill turned sharply to the right, 
as ifdeformed. This peculiar structure is said to be of use in getting food 
out from around the corners of stones on the sea-shore. The Notornis, a 
flightless Gallinule of giant size, is interesting on account of its great 
rarity, only two or three specimens having been secured. In contrast to this 
showy purple monster, which has become extinct through its loss of the 
power of flight, may be mentioned two of the most extraordinary bird 
travelers in the world. The Eastern Golden Plover, which occasionally 
visits New Zealand, nests in Siberia and Kamtchatka, while the Bar-tailed 
Godwit journeys northward every autumn to its summer home in the same 
region. New Zealand is the very center of distribution for birds of the 
Albatross and Petrel family, which nest upon its southern rock-bound islets 
and wander hence over the cold and stormy seas of those high latitudes. 
The group includes birds which range in size from the largest and most 
daring creature of flight to frail wind-wanderers scarcely larger than the 
swallow. 

In this brief résumé of New Zealand birds, I have merely undertaken 
to give a few glimpses into the life of that strange and beautiful wonder- 
land, to peer amid the tree-ferns and the beech boughs for gentle songsters, 
to wander in the primeval bush for an introduction to the shy creatures 
which haunt its shadows. If these birds are to be known, it must be done 
at once, for a host of relentless enemies are sweeping them from the face 
of the earth. 


The Loggerhead Shrike in Massachusetts 


BY JANE ATHERTON WRIGHT, Greenfield, Mass. 


With photographs from nature by Mrs. A. T. Beals 


HILE driving through Greenfield Meadows with a friend, on July 
W 6, 1901, our attention was attracted by a bird that flew from a 
growth of underbrush close beside the road to an old. apple-tree 
about ten rods away. As it alighted on an exposed branch, we saw that it 
was an unfamiliar bird whose bluish gray and black markings were plainly 
visible. ' 
I had so long been watching for the Great Northern Shrike, in winter, 
that, as a nearer view was obtained, I felt reasonably sure the stranger must 
be a Shrike; but a Shrike in that locality at that season of the year was a 
thing unknown, and creeping cautiously nearer the tree I looked more 
closely at the bird, which sat calmly eyeing me, apparently free from all con- 
cern. Yes, the black lores, wings barred with white, and black tail with 
the outer feathers white! It could be no other than a Shrike, and the 
Loggerhead, too, for close scrutiny showed the narrow black line at the 
base of the bill connecting the lores. And the flight! “A piece of black 
and white patchwork fluttering in the air,” Olive Thorne Miller has de- 
scribed it. Her words returned to me, and more than ever I felt assured 
that by some strange chance the Loggerhead Shrike was, in truth, before 
me. Then from the other side of the tree appeared another of the rare 
beauties and without alarm scanned us curiously. 

The drive home was accomplished in a marvelously short time, 7nd, 
after a hurried reference to a text-book, by means of which I verified my 
hopes, I hastened back, fearing lest the bird should be gone; but, as we 
neared the tree, there, in the road beside it was a dainty little fellow clad 
in black and gray, who, on our approach, fluttered, hopped and tumbled to- 
ward the shelter of the apple-tree, until, when directly beneath it, a short 
and uncertain flight concealed him among the friendly branches. 

Our caution in approaching the tree was unnecessary, for, when we 
were beneath it, movements here and there betokened that the tree was 
the hiding place of more than one fledgling; and, one by one, four young 
Shrike were discovered. They were, indeed, hardly distinguishable from 
the adult Shrikes save by their shorter wings and their inability to move 
about in the tree with ease. 

And now for the nest, which we felt sure must be located in the tree. 
Carefully and slowly we looked it all over, especially that part about seven 
feet from the ground,—the distance my books mentioned as the usual height 
at which the Shrikes built,—but our efforts were in vain and the darkness 
put a stop to all further search. 
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In the next few days (during which Mr. Torrey had kindly given me 
the information ‘that he knew of but one other Massachusetts record of 
the Loggerhead Shrike) I made diligent search for the nest, which I was 
positive, from the feeble efforts of the young at flying, could not be far 
away. It was, however, only after a week’s careful and systematic search 
in all the trees of the neighborhood, that I discovered it in a lowly brush- 
heap, within ten inches of the ground. This heap of brush had served them 
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as a vantage-ground, together with the neighboring fence-rails, from which 
they pounced on the grasshoppers and crickets which constituted their sole 
diet, so far as I could judge. 

The nest was a bulky structure, and was composed largely of chestnut 
catkins, with a mingling of pieces of string, rootlets, twigs and dried 
grasses; while the interior was deftly lined with fern-down and other soft 
substances. 

A curious thing about the young Shrikes was their lack of confidence 
in their powers of flight; for, on two occasions, by stepping boldly toward 
one which was feeding on the ground, I was able, literally, to run it down. 
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It made no attempt at flight, but hurried over the ground in a series of 
fluttering runs and leaps, dodging and turning with great skill whenever 
necessary to escape capture. On the first occasion, July 11, I was not 
astonished that the young Shrike in its fright forgot its newly acquired 
habit of locomotion; but on August 4, by pursuing the same tactics, I 
was able to hold one of them in my hand again, though at that time the 
young could not be distinguished from the adult birds when in flight. 
During the month in which the family were under observation they 
remained within half a mile of the nesting place; finally, however, almost 
forsaking it, save at night, in favor of another brush-heap about a fourth 
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of a mile to the south. Over the intervening fields of waving corn and 
grassy meadow they reigned supreme; and the grasshopper families within 
those limits must have been woefully decimated, for such rapacious birds 
were never before under my observation. 

Their usual cry was harsh afd unmusical; but the song, though short 
and broken, was soft and sweet and well worth hearing. One of the call- 
notes was a short whistle, very human in its tone, and really musical. 
When in play with each other among the branches, I often heard them 
give utterance to a mewing note, remarkably like that of the Catbird. 

My last visit to these most interesting birds was on August 8, and on 
August 10 they were gone. All search for them this summer has been 
unavailing, and I have reluctantly come to the conclusion that their appear- 
ance in this neighborhood was an accident, and not to be repeated. 


For Teachers and Students 


System in Field Records 


BY EUGENE MURRAY—AARON 


HE plea for the ever-ready note-book and praise of the diary-keeper, 

I so excellently set forth by Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton in Birp- . 

Lore for December, 1902, deserves careful reading and more—fol- 

lowing the advice—on the part of many who to-day are letting the hints 

and whispers of Dame Nature pass by unnoted and, in many cases, not to 
be repeated. 

But, few of us are so endowed that we can make the immediate and 
charming use of such notes as can Thompson Seton. Or, being entomolo- 
gists or botanists, we may yet observe many a fact worthy of recording out- 
side our fields, among the mammals, birds, or reptiles. It is the recording 
and keeping of such notes as these that is most likely to be overlooked by 
the field student; for he does not feel competent to weigh and use them 
himself, nor does he think it at all likely that they will be dug out of his 
journals by students in other branches. Therefore, he early forms the 
habit of forgetting those observations not of special bearing on his own 
chosen department. It must be that in this way many unique happenings 
are lost to science; or, at least, their recording is postponed to the time of 
some later observer. ; 

The solution of this problem of the permanency and useability of such 
records is a most obvious one; yet, I find few who seem to have arrived at 
it. It is to be found in that greatest literary invention of the last century— 
the card catalogue. 

Let the field worker see to it that he never goes afield without an am- 
ple supply of cards. Let these be the standard (3x5 inch) size, so that 
they will fit into any public or private card catalogue; for, if they are 
smaller than the cards with which they are to be incorporated they can be 
pasted on the larger cards, while, if larger and filled with notes to their mar- 
gins their incorporation is impossible. The writer finds it convenient to 
have these cards mounted in tablets of 100 each, gummed at the lower 
edges so that the particles of adherent gum on a removed card will not be 
on the top or sides to interfere with the ease of handling them in the 
catalogue drawer. 

Two dissimilar or unrelated observations should never be put on one 
card. Let each card be the bearer of its own story and no more; the wis- 
dom thereof will be amply apparent to the student when their classification 
and filing time arrives. 

All cards should be dated; the ordinary rotary rubber-dating stamp is 
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an excellent article for that purpose. While the impression is fresh in the 
mind the card headings should be written, if they record facts bearing upon 
the recorder’s hobby. If, however, the records are of observations not 
likely to be of use to the recorder, but which he designs to hand over to 
some student who may make use of them, the head spaces of the cards 
should be left blank for that student’s use, to be filled in as he thinks best 
suited to the classification of his catalogue. 
To illustrate this, let me here reproduce a card of my own recording: 


DR. EUGENE MURRAY-AARON 
LANIER HEIGHTS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


December 3, 1902 

The male Carolina Wren, who with his mate has taken 
up his winter quarters in my west library-window awning, 
thereby making it impossible to take the awning down this 
year, to its ruin no doubt, invariably sets up a great scolding 
whenever the lions, panthers and wolves in the National Zoo 
start up their sunset concert in the valley below my home. 
If they are quiet, sois he. It sounds much like swearing. 


Now this card may interest an ornithologist; but, if so, 1 am not com- 
petent to judge whether he will classify it under “Wren,” “Carolina 
Wren,” “Nesting Habits,” or how. And should some student of the cat 
tribe take a fancy to the card he certainly would not thank me for filling 
up that head line with the words “Wren, Carolina,” as I would for my 
own catalogue. 

The libraries of our scientific societies are all more or less cumbered 
with manuscript note-books—note-books containing perhaps ninety-five 
per cent of chaff. Some years ago, in the archives of a society that shall 
remain nameless, I discovered note-books regarding his field observations 
in America kept by that pioneer student of the diptera, Baron Osten- 
Sacken. These, at least some of them, had been used as scrap-books to 
hold clippings from daily papers regarding injurious insects, the source of 
the clippings amply attesting the utter worthlessness of the material that 
had obliterated Osten-Sacken’s notes. There is nothing more unhandy to 
deal with, to keep conveniently on library shelves, and to properly classify, 
than the ordinary collection of note-books or diaries. Who ever saw two 
of them of the same shape and size? They are seldom thick enough to 
label on their backs and, after a season in the field, are usually about ready 
to fall apart, any how. And, as a rule, the useless material in them far 
outweighs the useful. 


Some Notes on the Psychology of Birds 


By C. WILLIAM BEEBE 
Curator of Birds, New York Zodlogical Society 


(Reprinted by permission from the Seventh Annual Report of the New York Zoélogical Society) 


VEN a superficial study of the psychology of birds compels us to at- 
ty tribute to them a highly developed intellectual and emotional life. 
A few examples may make this more patent, and I will mention only 
those which entail rather complex psychic processes. Birds have remarkable 
memories. It is said a Pigeon will remember a person after many months, 
and a Bullfinch has been known to recognize a voice after a year’s time. 
Birds often dream, and frequently sing or chatter in their sleep. There 
are few species of birds which do not show the emotions of love and sym- 
pathy, and, what is a very rare trait among animals, that sincerity of 
affection which causes many birds to mate for life. Even in those 
species which pair for only a year, one of the two will sometimes pine 
and die with grief at the loss of its mate. 

Indeed, sympathy is the key-note in the growth of the higher intel- 
lectual «and social qualities which find their culmination in man, and 
Professor Shaler is right when he attributes to birds a higher development 
of this emotion than to any other creatures below man. Reptiles can be 
trained to know their keeper, and an alligator will defend her buried 
eggs; dogs are unusually affectionate animals, and the higher monkeys 
have many sympathetic habits and emotions, but birds lead them all. 
This is not remarkable when we consider the wonderfully important 
place which the family holds in this class of vertebrates. The building 
of the nest, the comparatively long incubation of the eggs, and the 
patient feeding and complex education of the young birds all are duties 
in which both parents often share. It is this continued association, this 
“bridging over of generations,” which has made sympathy so prominent 
a factor in the minds of birds. In what other class of animals are vocal 
signals of fear, distress, or terror so widely understood, or so willingly met 
with efforts of assistance ? 

To me it seems puerile to try to believe that a bird’s affection for her 
young, so great that she will often give her life in their defense, can be 
correlated with an instinct, using that word in the common acceptance 
of the term. It is no more an instinct in the sense of an uncontrollable 
emotion, than is the analogous action of an heroic human being. 
Altruism, pure and simple, has governed the action of more than one 
bird under my observation during the past year, and that, too, in some 
instances, between birds of different species. Three instances come to 
mind: a female Red-winged Blackbird which carried a mouthful of worms 
to a nestful of young Red-wings near by, before passing on to brood her 
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own eggs, as yet unhatched; a Loon which voluntarily risked his life to 
free a Pied-billed Grebe from a nearly fatal ice-trap; and a Great Crowned 
Pigeon which assumed the care of and sheltered a nestling Ring Dove 
deserted by its parents. 

Another aspect of the mental processes of birds shows us examples of 
revenge being taken after long and patient waiting for a favorable op- 
portunity, while, on the other hand, Crows have been known again and 
again to sit in judgment upon one of their number, and to sentence and 
punish it with death. 

The language of birds is most complex, and all, from the marvelous 
song of the Nightingale and the imitative powers of the Mocking-bird, to 
the many moods and feelings reflected in the apparently meaningless 
chirps of our city Sparrows,.tell of mental powers striving for expression. 

In man, the various emotions depend upon language and the range of 
expression of the face for their outward demonstration, and it is interest - 
ing to compare with this the state of affairs among birds. These crea- 
tures, handicapped by a vocal language very inferior to our own, and 
faces, for the most part sheathed, like those of insects, in expressionless 
masks of horn, yet are able by movements of their feathers, limbs, and 
other portions of the body, to express a wide range of emotions, and to 
clearly communicate even delicate shades of meaning. 

Interrupting, for a moment, the mention of these finer qualities which 
show the high mental position of birds, it is desirable to emphasize a 
factor common to all animals, but which in birds is very important, and 
developed to a remarkable degree—that of extreme individuality. It is 
to this plasticity or wide variation on the already high level of knowledge, 
or “platform of determination,” as Baldwin happily terms it, that gives to 
birds the numerous chances for new accidental opportunities, as we may 
call them—stepping-stones on the road of deduction, to some new and 
higher expression of psychic power. Every-day accidents in the search 
for food may be instantly seized upon by the quick perception of birds. 
and turned to good account. 

Birds had early learned to take clams or muscles in their beaks or claws 
at low tide, and carry them out of the reach of the water, so that at the 
death of the mollusk the relaxation of the adductor muscle would permit 
the shell to spring open and afford easy access to the inmate. Probably 
it needed only the accidental dropping of a few shells on the hard rocks, 
and a taste of the appetizing morsels witnin, to fix the habit which, by 
imitation, has spread so widely among birds at the present day. To 
how trivial an accident might the beginnings, the psychic anlaga, of many 
modern cosmopolitan traits of birds be traced if we could but read the 
past clearly! 

Play and courtship — while they go hand-in-hand, so to speak — afford 
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opportunity for the vast resources of variation to be abundantly expressed. 
Groos, in his admirable “Spiele der Thiere,” has given five separate classes 
under the head of courtship: 

1. Love plays among young animals. 

2. Courtship by arts of movement. 

3. Courtship by display of unusual or beautiful colors and forms. 

4. Courtship by means of noises and tones. 

5. Coquetry in the female. 

In the Zodlogical Park each spring, and indeed during almost every 
month of the year, many examples of these courtships and plays can be 
observed. The dances of Cranes and Eagles, the magnificent showing 
off of Pheasants and Ducks, the screams of Parrots and all the songs 
vibrant with sentiment, in which birds strive to outdo each other in the 
eyes of the female, show how greatly the spirit of emulation and recogni- 
tion of their respective accomplishments inspire the suitors. ‘We should 
also realize how pronounced must be the discriminative power and 
esthetic appreciation of the females. The display of the Peacock com- 
bines the classes of movement, color, and noise; for the beauty of its 
argus-eyed feathers is made more effective by their being raised in-a 
halo above the bird, the shivering of its wing-quills forming a castanet 
accompaniment. 

A genuine delight is taken in these various displays. So far from being 
intuitive or mechanical exercises, they are conscientiously practiced for 
weeks beforehand, and are kept up long after the period of courtship and 
nesting is over. For instance, in the Zodlogical Park, when a Peacock in 
early spring timidly erects his plumes before an unappreciative Crow, it is 
for practice in anticipation of its later use in competition with his rivals. 
After the period of courtship, when he struts back and forth before a line 
of admiring people, the exercise is from pure delight and appreciation of 
his own beauties. The Germans, in their finely discriminating language, 
express the delicate shade of meaning in these acts by voribung and ausii - 
bung. Even in birds which pair for life, I have noticed a coquetry and 
pretended courtship, spring after spring. 

One more interesting fact about courtship among birds—another indi- 
cation, perhaps, of their individuality—is that it is not always the most 
highly decorated suitor, nor the one victorious in combat, who wins the 
female for whom he is putting forth his utmost efforts. I have seen a 
Peahen show a very decided preference for, and ultimately pair off with, a 
young bird who had but small display, and was almost spurless. An amus- 
ing instance also noticed in the park was that of some Mallard Ducks. 
Three drakes vied with each other for the favor of a little brown duck. 
One of the drakes seemed to put but faint hope in his splutterings and 
bowings, and little wonder, for his tail feathers and the snowy curl, one 
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of the decorations of his sex, had been shot away, and shot-scars had 
spoiled the symmetry of other parts of his plumage. The other two were 
large and beautiful birds, bred in the. park. The iridescent emerald of 
their heads and necks and their immaculate shining collars made them 
incomparably more conspicuous than the smaller wild bird. Nevertheless, 
all their efforts were in vain, while the occasional pitiful attempts of the 
handicapped suitor to spread an imaginary tail and declare his everlasting 
devotion prevailed. He was accepted, and the pair were inseparable until 
the nest was finished and the duck began sitting on her eleven eggs. 

Turning from the birds in the collection to our wild native birds which 
make the park their home, or pay it frequent visits, we find much of 
interest in their changed habits and dispositions. The sight of so many 
birds flying unharmed in the flying cages or walking about their ranges or 
swimming on the various ponds undisturbed, although in close proximity 
to man, is fraught with significance to the quick perceptions of wild birds, 
large and small. Their keen perceptions and superior powers of intelli- 
gence tell them that such unwonted altruisic conditions must offer 
advantages. 

The almost immediate recognition of their security in the park is re- 
markable, and birds which seldom show themselves within sight of civiliza- 
tion have come again and again, and exhibited a tameness which deceives 
many people into thinking they must be escaped birds. The honored visi- 
tation of Canada Geese will long testify to the truth of this. Wild sea 
Gulls quite often drop from their loose flocks passing overhead, and con- 
sort for a few days with their wing-clipped kindred. When they leave, the 
young Gulls which have been hatched in the park usually accompany them, 
but return in a few hours to their home and flock. Ducks, Herons and 
Hawks show as quick a realization of their immunity from danger in the 
park. 

Green Herons creep like feathered phantoms among the branches of 
the trees overhanging the water, while Great Blue, and Black-crowned 
Night Herons, forgetting all shyness, clamber over the arches of the big 
flying cage in broad daylight, and in sight of hundreds of people, peering 
down at their brethren inside and uttering envious quawks as they see the 
bountiful repast of fish and shrimps prepared for those fortunate ones. 


WM. C. RIVES, W. E. SAUNDERS, Western Ontario 
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What Bird is This? 
Field Description.— Length, $.70 A yellow line before eye and on bend of wing; above, streaked brown, 
black and bluff; below, white streaked with black. 


Note.— Each number of Birp-Lore will contain a photograph, from specimens in 
the American Museum of Natural History, of some comparatively little-known bird, or 
bird in obscure plumage, the name of which will be withheld until the succeeding 
number of the magazine; it being believed that this method of arousing the student’s 
curiosity will result in impressing the bird’s characters upon his mind. The species 
figured in June is a Grasshopper Sparrow. 


Questions for Bird Students 


Vv 


22. How many common or vernacular names have been applied to the 
Flicker? 

23. How many birds are recorded as having struck the City Hall tower 
in Philadelphia between August 27 and October 31? 

24. How many plumages are worn by Ptarmigan annually? 

25. What reason has been advanced to account for the Shrike’s habit 
of impaling its prey? 

26. How many Ptarmigan wings are known to have been included in 
one shipment from Archangel, Russia? 


Potes from Field and Htunp 


A Robin’s Defense of Its Nest 


In the latter part of July, 1902, I was 
visiting at a farm in East Douglass, Mass. 
A few rods from the farmhouse was an 
apple orchard, through which extended a 
long trellis covered in most parts with a 
luxuriant grape-vine. This trellis was about 
six feet high, and several young fowls were 
in the habit of using the top rail, where it 
was comparatively free from leaves, as a 
roosting place during the night. For two 
evenings, just before dark, the sharp cries 
of a Robin and the squawking and fluttering 
of half-grown chickens were heard coming 
from this place in the orchard, but no par- 
ticular notice was taken of it. I decided to 
find out what happened, and, on the next 
evening, took a place on the piazza from 
which a good view of the place could be had. 
First appeared the chickens, three of them, 
and finally they got settled on the top rail of 
the trellis. Then, uttering sharp cries, a 
Robin swept downward from an apple tree, 
and, flying violently against one of the 
chickens, knocked it fluttering and squawk- 
ing to the ground. After a short interval 
the Robin made another descent, and, hover- 
ing over the backs of the remaining chickens, 
administered several sharp pecks which 
brought forth cries of pain. A third down- 
ward-sweep sent another chicken tothe earth. 
The last chicken was not to be moved, how- 
ever, for after several more attacks, the Robin 
gave up, probably frightened by the great 
commotion he was creating. The two 
fallen chickens contented themselves with a 
lower perch and the Robin disappeared. 
Curious to know the cause of all this, we 
went to the trellis and found on the top rail, 
about twenty feet from where the chickens 
roosted, a nest containing several young 
Robins. Very likely, the parent Robin 
thought the chickens were too near for safety, 
and sought thus to defend his home. 

The next day a cat found the nest and 
destroyed the young. — CLARENCE M. 
ARNOLD, Woonsocket, R. 1. 


Dove’s Nest on the Ground 


I do not know how common it is to find 
Mourning Doves’ nests on the ground, but 
I observed one for two weeks this summer 
while the young birds were in it, late in 
July and early in August, which lay out in 
the open in an apple orchard, at a distance 
from the nearest tree and quite unprotected. 
We have found two other Mourning Doves’ 
nests in trees in the same orchard, in one of 
which the young birds are still remaining, 
and to judge from the number of these 
birds I have seen this summer, there were 
probably several other nests in the neighbor- 
hood.— E. H. Crossy, Rhinebeck, N.Y. 


An Odd Nest-site of the Chimney Swift 


I have been interested by the article re- 
lating to the nesting habits of the Chimney 
Swift, published in the last number of 
Birp-Lore. In Mr. Embody’s “Birds of 
Madison County, New York,” issued last 
year, I noticed similar mention of a pair, 
which, for a number of years, built their 
nests in a barn at Lake Earlville. These 
were of the usual type, and always “ fastened 
to the side boards very near the peak of the 
roof.” 

Another record of an unusual site is also 
furnished by Madison County: In 1895, 
Judge A. D. Kennedy, since deceased, 
wrote me of the breeding of a pair in an old 
well on a farm near Brookfield, the nest 
being placed some four feet from the surface. 
—WiuiaM R. Maxon, Washington, D. C. 


Starling in Massachusetts 


In your notice of Mr. R. O. Morris’ 
“Birds of Springfield” mention is made of 
the disappearence of the European Starlings 
after their release in this vicinity. On 
October 1, 1899, I saw a male of this species 
feeding with a flock of House Sparrows on 
the Catholic church lawn on North street, 
Pittsfield, Mass. It was in beautiful plumage 
and looked vigorous.— JoHN DeNwoop, 
Fall River, Mass. 
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Birps in TuHeir RetatTions TO Man. A 
Manual of Economic Ornithology for the 
United States and Canada. By C.ar- 
ENCE M. Weep and Nep DEaArsBorn. 
Philadelphia and London. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. 1903. 12mo. viii + 
380 pages, numerous illustrations. 

The authors state that the need of this 
book “was first shown when the senior 
author undertook to teach a college class 
the subject of economic ornithology, and its 
first draft consisted of the lectures prepared 
for that class. When, later, the junior 
author—a life-long student of birds— 
became associated with him, a joint study 
of the whole subject was undertaken, the 
results of which are here presented.” 

This work has evidently, therefore, been 
prepared from a practical, teachers’ point of 
view, a fact which should add greatly to its 
value. In treating a subject into which 
statistics enter so largely and which, in its 
details, is lacking in popular interest, there 
was an excellent opportunity to produce a 
book which would be far from attractive. 

The authors, however, appear to have 
avoided this difficulty, and to have made.a 
readable volume, containing, at the same 
time, a vast amount of information, as is 
indicated by the following table of contents: 
Introduction, ‘ The Relations of Birds to 
Man’; Chapter I, ‘ The Methods of Study- 
ing the Food of Birds’; Chapter II, * The 
Development of Economic Ornithology’ ; 
Chapter III, ‘The Vegetable Food of 
Birds’; Chapter IV, ‘The Animal Food 
of Birds’; Chapter V, ‘The Amount of 
Food Consumed by Birds’; Chapter VI, 
‘ Birds as Regulators of Outbreaks of In- 
jurious Animals’; Chapter VII, ‘ The 
Relations of Birds to Predaceous and Para- 
sitic Insects’; Chapters VIII to XX, Sys- 
tematic Treatment of the Food of North 
American Birds by Families and Species ; 
Chapters XXI and XXII, ‘ The Conserva- 
tion of Birds’; Chapter XXIII, ‘ Preventing 
the Depredations of Birds’; Chapter 
XXIV, ‘Encouraging the Presence of 


and Reviews 


Birds’; Appendix I, ‘The Bird Law of 
the American Ornithologists’ Union’; Ap- 
pendix II, ‘The Lacey Bird Law’; Ap- 
pendix III, ‘Some Fundamental Principles 
of Bird Laws’; Appendix IV, ‘ A Partial 
Bibliography of the Economic Relations of 
North American Birds.’ 

It is evident from this citation of chapter- 
headings that this book contains more 
information in regard to the general subject 
of economic ornithology than has before 
been brought into one volume, a fact which 
should, and we trust will, commend it to 
every one interested in the more practical 
side of the birds’ relations to man.— 
F. M. C. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEBRASKA ORNITHOL- 
ocists’ UNION aT ITS THIRD ANNUAL 
MEETING. Edited by Ropert H. Wot- 
coTT. Lincoln, Neb. 8vo. 108 pages, 
xvi plates, numerous text-cuts. 


The third volume of these ‘ Proceedings’ 
contains a report of the meeting of this ac- 
tive organization held at Lincoln, February 
1, 1902, and the papers which were there 
presented. The officers elected for the en- 
suing year were: President, J. M. Bates; 
vice-president, Mrs. George H. Payne; 
corresponding secretary, J. C. Crawford, 
Jr.; recording secretary, R. H. Wolcott; 
treasurer, Augest Eiche. 

The papers here published include an 
admirable address by the retiring president, 
Professor E. H. Barbour, on ‘The Pro- 
genitors of Birds,’ with numerous illustra- 
tions; ‘A Story that Ends Rightly,’ by 
Frank H. Shoemaker (illustrated); ‘ Water 
for Birds,’ by Elsie Pepoon; ‘From a 
Woman’s Standpoint,’ by Nell Harrison; 
‘Ten Years Without a Gun,’ by Wilson 
Tout; ‘A Pair of Young Barred Owls,’ 
by Elizabeth Van Sant (illustrated); ‘ Notes 
on the Distribution and Habits of the Blue 
Grosbeak in Nebraska,’ by Myron H. 
Swenk; ‘Some Birds Found Around Dun- 
bar During Winter Months,’ by E. H- 
Jones ; ‘Our Winter Birds,” by Myron H. 
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Swenk; ‘A Comparison of the Bird-life 
Found in the Sand-Hill Region of Holt 
County in 1883-84 and in 1901,’ by Law- 
rence Bruner; ‘Some General Remarks 
upon the Distribution of Life in Northwest 
Nebraska,’ by Merritt Cary (illustrated ; 
‘Notes on the Nesting of Some Sioux 
County Birds,’ by M. A. Carriker, Jr. 
(illustrated); ‘ Bird and Nest Photography,’ 
by I. S. Trostler; ‘Record of Nebraska 
Ornithology,’ by R. H. Wolcott; Obitu- 
ary Notices and Miscellaneous Notes.— 
F.M.C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


BULLETIN OF THE MICHIGAN ORNI- 
THOLOGICAL CLuB.—" After a few years of 
apparent sleep, the Michigan Ornithological 
Club has again become active, and likewise 
its Bulletin, which discontinued publication 
(with Volume III, No. 2) in April, 1899, 
leaving Nos. 3 and 4 unpublished, has 
taken on a new lease of life, and again ap- 
pears as the regular record of the club.”— 
| Editorial. | 

The present number of the ‘Bulletin’ con- 
tains ‘ In Memoriam—T homas Mcllwraith,’ 
by William E. Saunders, with a full-page 
portrait of Mr. MclIlwraith; ‘Some Work 
for Michigan Ornithologists to Do,’ by 
William Dutcher, urging the club to take 
an active part in bird-protection measures ; 
‘Some Hints for Bird Study,’ by Walter 
B. Barrows, containing some sound advice ; 
‘A List of the Land Birds of Southeastern 
Michigan,’ by Bradshaw H. Swales ; ‘ Sug- 
gestions for a Method of Studying the 
Migration of Birds,’ by Leon J. Cole, 
which the club would do well to act upon; 
* Personals,’ ‘ Editorials,’ ‘ Book News and 
Reviews,’ ‘ Notes from Field and Museum,’ 
and a ‘Membership Roll’ in which all 
ornithologists of the Great Lake Region 
should have their names included. 

The ‘ Bulletin’ is edited by Alexander 
W. Blair, Jr., 131 Elmwood Avenue, De- 
troit, Michigan, to whom communications 
may be addressed.—F. M. C. 


Tue Conpor.—In the May number of 
‘The Condor’ students of bird migration 
will find an interesting account, by W. 
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Otto Emerson, of ‘A Remarkable Flight of 
Louisiana Tanagers’ at Haywards, Cali- 
fornia. Although seldom seen during the 
spring migration in this locality, the birds 
were very abundant from May 12 to 28, 
1896. ‘They were also unusually abundant 
about eight days earlier at Pasadena, in the 
southern part of the state. At both places 
they did much damage to cherries, and con- 
sequently were shot in large numbers, the 
number killed at Haywards being estimated 
at 600 to 1,000. 

Under the caption ‘Nesting Dates for 
Birds in the Denver District, Colorado,’ 
Fred M. Diile has summarized the results 
of many seasons’ collecting in the Rocky 
Mountain region for the use of those who 
desire to obtain specimens or photographs of 
nests, eggs or young birds. From the data 
here presented it appears that complete sets 
of eggs of most of the Colorado birds may 
be found between May 15 and June 1s. 
Nesting habits are also treated in three other 
papers (all illustrated). These are ‘ Two 
Vireos [Cassin’s and the Western War- 
bling] caught with a Camera,’ by William 
L. Finley; ‘The Harris Hawk on His 
Nesting Ground,’ near Corpus Christi, 
Texas, by Mrs. F. M. Bailey; and ‘A 
Strange Nesting Site of Calypto anna,’ on 
a telegraph pole in the main street of Santo 
Monica, California, by W. Lee Chambers. 

The status of ‘The California Yellow 
Warbler’ is discussed by Joseph Grinnell, 
who reviews the history of the western bird 
and names it Dendroica e@stiva brewsteri, 
basing his description on a specimen col- 
lected at Palo Alto, California. Dendroica 
a. morcomi, described from a bird taken at 
Fort Bridger, Wyoming, is treated as a 
synonym of D. estiva. Two faunal papers 
‘Stray Notes from Southern Arizona,’ by 
F. H. Fowler; ‘ Bird Notes from Eastern’ 
California and Western Arizona,’ by Frank 
Stephens ; and two short notes on Hawaiian 
birds by William Alanson Bryan also de- 
serve mention. Stephens’ paper contains the 
first instalment of notes on the species ob- 
served in the summer of 1902 in a little 
known region of the Colorado desert and 
will be concluded in the next number.— 
1, 8. ¥. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand 


We figure in this issue of Birp-Lore a 
portion of a group of birds lately placed on 
exhibition in the American Museum of 
Natural History. This group is intended 
to be a companion piece to the Bird Rock 
group completed some years ago. The 
latter represents the sea-bird life of a rocky, 
precipitous shore, while the more recent 
group reproduces the sea-bird life of a sandy 
beach. 

The first group has been pronounced both 
a faithful and attractive representation of 
the conditions it is designed to depict, but 
in the newer group a further attempt at 
realism has been made through the intro- 
duction of a painted background. 

The observer is supposed to be standing 
on the inner, westward side of the broad 
beach of Cobb’s Island, Virginia, and to be 
looking eastward across the beach out over 
the sea. The foreground, with its birds, 
grasses and shells, is real, the more distant 
beach and the sea are painted, but so clev- 
erly are the two joined that, as our illustra- 
tion shows, it is difficult to tell where one 
leaves off and the other begins. 

We mention this exhibit not as a bit of 
museum news, but to compare it with the 
rows of birds mounted stiffly on T perches 
which constitute the usual museum display 
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in ornithology. On the one hand is mo- 
notony of pose without suggestion of haunt 
or habit; on the other, the bird is a part of 
the scene in which, in life, it belongs. 

There is obviously small need for this 
comparison so far as the merits of these two 
types of museum exhibits are concerned, and 
it is made solely to emphasize the difference 
between effective and ineffective methods of 
presenting facts in natural history. 

The public file past the endless rows of 
stuffed specimens, pausing only here and 
there for a second look at some bright color 
or, perhaps, at the owner of a familiar name, 
but in the end are brought no nearer the 
bird in nature. And it should never for a 
moment be forgotten that it is the bird in 
nature to which the museum exhibits ought 
to lead us. 

The stereotyped stuffed bird or bird’s skin 
will do for the student who refers to it as 
one would to a dictionary, but it is em- 
phatically not an object to appeal to one 
whose interest in the language of ornithology 
remains to be awakened. We may then 
compel the attention of the unobservant by 
appealing primarily to the universal love of 
the beautiful. This Cobb’s Island group 
is a picture in color which few can pass 
with only a casual glance. Once really 
seen it arouses the curiosity. This may 
lead to the reading of a label, and thus the 
way is opened for the entrance not only of 
the general facts which the group is de- 
signed to illustrate but of those relating to 
the birds of which it is composed. 

Nor is this lesson to be read by the mu- 
seum curator alone. It belongs equally 
to every teacher of natural history. It may 
not always be possible for him to present 
facts through the medium of a such group as 
the one in question, but at least the fact 
should have its proper setting, which should 
not only be accurate but attractive. 

It is only failure to grasp a fact in its 
proper relations, to appreciate its real mean- 
ing, that leads some teachers away from the 
truth in an attempt to secure their pupil’s 
attention. Thus we have natural history 
fiction. But he has indeed a vivid imagi- 
nation who can create fiction which shall be 
more interesting than facts in nature. 


The Audubon Societies 


“ You cannot with a scalpel find the poet's soul, 
Nor yet the wild bird's song.” 


Edited by Mrs. MABEL OsGoov WriGuT (President of the Audubon Society of the State of 
Connecticut), Fairtield, Conn., to whom all communications relating to the work of the Audubon 
and other Bird Protective Societies should be addressed. Reports, etc., designed for this department 
should be sent at least one month prior to the date of publication. 


DIRECTORY OF STATE AUDUBON SOCIETIES 


With names and addresses of their Secretaries 


I deci cseccccacdedecdicctosp-saveesouess Mrs. Ws. S. HILLEs, Delamore Place, Wilmington. 


District of Columbia 


Mrs. JoHN DEWHURST PATTEN, 2212 R street, Washington. 


Mrs. I. VANDERPOOL, Maitland. 


W. W. Woo .en, Indianapolis. 
Mrs. L. E, Fevt, Keokuk. 


Mrs. C. B. TuTTLE, Fairfield. 


Miss ANNE WESTON WHITNEY, 715 St. Paul street, Baltimore. 

Miss Harriet E. RICHARDS, care Boston Society of Natural History, Boston. 
Miss SARAH L. PUTNAM, 125 Inglehart street, St. Paul. 

AuGusT REESE, 2516 North Fourteenth street, St. Louis. 


Miss Joy Hiccins, 544 South 3oth street, Omaha. 
Mrs, F. W. BATCHELDER, Manchester. 


Miss JULIA SCRIBNER, 510 E. Front street, Plainfield, N. J. 
SE iaeicnin diet a6sccvcces Miss Emma H. Locxwoop, 243 West Seventy-fifth street, New York City. 


North Carolina 


T. GILBERT PEARSON, Greensboro. 


Mrs. D. Z. MCCLELLAND, 820 West Ninth street, Cincinnati. 


Mrs. Epwarp Rosins, 114 South Twenty-first street, Philadelphia. 


MARTHA R. CLARKE, 89 Brown street, Providence. 
Miss S. A. SmytTH, Legare street, Charleston. 
Mrs. C. C. Conner, Ripley. 

Mrs. FLeTcHER K. BARROws, Brattleboro. 
Mrs. J, C. PLANT, Glencarlyn. 


Mrs. ReuBEN G. THWAITES, 260 Langdon street, Madison. 


The Literature of Bird Protection 


Within the decade it has been difficult for 
the amateur bird student to obtain suitable 
guide-books for his use. Then came the 
great revival of 1895; enthusiasm started 
and waxed intense; the Audubon movement, 
that had beforetime merely flickered, swept 
into flame, and a crusade was formed, too 
strong with a righteous indignation to be 
at first discriminating in what it attacked. 
The fact of wholesale bird destruction was 
its battle-cry, a cry which has been heard 
at least around the civilized world even if 
all have not yet given practical heed. 

Next came the demand, from the conser- 
vative, for definite and detailed information, 


Mrs. N. R. Davis, Cheyenne. 


that remedies might be adopted suitable for 


local needs,— not emotional, figurative 
writing, but accurate, scientific statement, 
such as the general medical practitioner 
— if he is an able man — seeks from the 
specialist in troublous cases. 

In answer to this demand has sprung a 
new form of expression, the Literature of 
Bird Protection,— literature, because it 
goes far beyond the mere tabulation of facts, 
and thus wins for itself a permanent place 
that its statistics alone could not obtain 
for it. 

While the majority of more or less elab- 
orate manuals of ornithology and nature- 
books of the past eight years dwell upon 
the economic value of birds, it has been 
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left to the last two or three years to see the 
exact status of law and conditions so collected 
that any one interested in such matters may 
keep them at his elbow. 

Audubon workers should realize their re- 
sponsibility, the importance of accuracy and 
keep themselves well informed,—as there is 
nothing so disastrous as the effect of loose 
statements and overdrawn claims upon the 
skeptical,—and both welcome and circulate 
this literature. 

Without excluding much else that is 
valuable, I wish to call attention to three 
recent publications, viz., ‘The Educa- 
tional Leaflet Series’ of the National Com- 
mittee of Audubon Societies; *‘ Audubon 
Societies in Relation to the Farmer,’ by 
Henry Oldys (reprint from the Year-Book 
of the Department of Agriculture, 1902), 
and ‘ Birds in their Relations to Man,’ the 
manual of economic ornithology prepared 
by Messrs. Clarence M. Weed and Ned 
Dearborn, D. Sc. and issued in an illustrated 
volume of some 375 pages by the J. B. 
Lippincott Company, of Philadelphia. The 
educational! leaflets treat each of one bird, 
the four already issued being on the much 
misunderstood Nighthawk, the Mourning 
Dove, the Meadow-lark and the Robin. 
These give, in addition to accurate descrip- 
tions and many interesting facts also, a table 
of the food or yearly menu of the bird. 
These may be purchased from the chairman 
of the National Committee in bulk, and 
used in answer to the cry of ‘ more litera- 
ture,’ that continually comes to Audubon 
workers. 

Mr. Oldys’ pamphlet is a valuable pre- 
sentation of the Audubon work that the 
societies should procure and strive to circu- 
late at grange meetings and at the autumnal 
county fairs, while ‘Birds in their Relations 
to Man’ is a book not so much of new 
material but of assimilated facts, of equal 
value to the economic ornithologist, the 
general reader and the nature-lover who is 
learning to discriminate between values. 

This August season is the ebb-tide of the 
bird protection year, as far as the meetings 
and active Audubon work isconcerned. The 
schools are deserted and the impudent Eng- 
lish Sparrow raises his last brood, behind 
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the blinds, undisturbed; people are away 
from home, and, therefore, less keenly alive 
to their responsibilities. Now is the time 
to ‘‘ read, mark and inwardly digest’’ and 
plan the work for the coming year; there- 
fore, let all who can buy, borrow or—yes, 
even steal—‘ Birds in their Relations to Man,’ 
and nct only read the book but endeavor to 
realize it. M. O. W. 


That the Omaha Society is coming to the 
front, both in interesting school children and 
prosecuting lawbreakers, is proven by the 
following cuttings from a local paper: 


PUPILS LEARN TO LOVE BIRDS 


The pupils of the Omaha public schools 
are being enrolled as members of the 
Omaha Audubon society. Fifteen thousand 
children will have signed a pledge not to 
harm birds and will wear a badge of the 
society by the rst of May. Dr. S. R. 
Towne and Arthur S. Pearse are visiting 
the schools at the request of the princpials, 
making short talks on the mission of the 
society. Miss Joy Higgins, 544 South 
Thirtieth street, will send membership 
cards to any one wishing to assist the organi- 
zation. The distribution of literature and 
assistance the society can give to the schools 
—the significance and importance of which 
will be appreciated by all bird-protection- 
ists—depend upon the voluntary contribu- 
tions from persons interested. 


Special Dispatch to the World-Herald. 

TueprorpD, Nes., April 23.—For a few 
minutes today constructively the city jail 
was the home of Rev. Robert E. Lee Craig, 
rector of the Trinity Cathedral of Omaha. 
The rector had beén in the place but a few 
minutes, however, before he was released 
on bonds, after having been bound over to 
the district court on the charge of shooting 
Meadow-larks. 

The beginning of the rector’s tribulations 
commenced several days ago, when he was 
seen here, armed with a shotgun and a 
plenitude of ammunition. The neighbor- 
hood had been praised to him as the Eden 
of sportsmen. He readily found a guide 
for the hunting fields and started out with 
his game-bag yawning for the fruits of the 
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meadows and fields. But shooting was 
poor. The ducks had all flown northward 
and the other winged beings he had ex- 
pected to find in great numbers were missing 
from their customary haunts, perhaps ap- 
prised of the coming of the gentleman of 
the cloth. 

Although he made no statement before 
the court, it appears that Rev. Craig found 
nothing that would satisfy his sportsman’s 
lust for a killing. This afternoon the sher- 
iff of Thomas county happened to be driv- 
ing in the neighborhood on his work of 
serving subpoenas. He had, incidentally, 
heard that some unlawful shooting was 
being done in the neighborhood. At the 
sound of a gun he decided to make an in- 
vestigation. This investigation resulted in 
the arrest of the Omaha minister. In the 
game-bag attached to his person were found 
twenty-two Meadow -larks, on whose 
slaughter the state of Nebraska has set the 
seal of its disapproval. 

The minister consented without hesita- 
tion, although with some misgivings, to 
accompany the sheriff to this city, where he 
was soon brought before a justice and 
bound over without a hitch to the district 
court for further trial. 


This arrest seems all the more pointed 
and consistent from the fact that the 
Meadow-lark is the emblem on the button 
of the Omaha Society. 


Much interest in Bird Day as celebrated 
in one of the schools is reported from San 
Antonia, Texas, by Miss Florence T. 
Wasson. it must be remembered that the 
state society came to an untimely end ow- 
ing to the death of the secretary, Miss 
Seixas, at thé time of the inundation, and 
it seems unfortunate that there should be 
now no organization in so important a state. 

Who will take the initiative ? 


Report of Societies 


Extracts from Annual Report of the 
Audubon Society of R. I. 


The work of the Audubon Society of 
Rhode Island has been carried on since the 
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last annual meeting through the regular 
meetings of the Board of Directors and the 
duties of the various committees. We have 
at present seven local secretaries in as many 
towns and members in various other places 
in the state. It is hoped in the coming 
year to found a number of new branches. 

The traveling lecture has been doing 
active service. In November it had already 
been heard in twenty-four different places. 
It is at present in constant demand by 
schools, churches and societies. 

The traveling library also has been use- 
ful during the year. At present it is at the 
East Greenwich Academy and goes from 
there to the local secretary in Woonsocket. 

Two lectures have been given in Provi- 
dence this year under the auspices of this 
society, —one on February 28, by Mr. 
Frank M. Chapman on ‘‘ The Bird Life of 
Islands,’’ and one on April 20, by Mr. F. 
Schuyler Mathews. 

Last spring the society helped financially 
to place bird charts, purchased from the 
Massachusetts society, in the country schools 
of the state, Mr. Stockwell, the commis- 
sioner of public schools, deciding where 
they would do the Best service. This year 
we shall assist in buying a second set of 
charts for the schools. Throughout the 
year there has been a constant distribution 
of Audubon literature. 

The most important advance step taken 
by the Board of Directors during the year 
has been the appointment of a millinery 
committee, consisting of Mrs. Henry T. 
Grant, Rev. A. M. Lord and Mr. Preston 
Gardner, to carry on work among the local 
milliners. 

Attention should be called to the work of 
the Bird Commissioners of the state and 
their efforts to pass laws to protect shore- 
birds, to prevent the shooting of water- 
fowl from electric and steam launches and 
to stop for three years the sale of Ruffed 
Grouse and Woodcock. 

If the changes recommended by this 
commission come before the legislature, 
we earnestly bespeak for them the support 
and influence of every member of the 
Audubon Society. 

MartTHA R. Criarke, Secretary. 
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BIRD DAY 


The approaching anniversary of John 
James Audubon’s birthday has brought 
this letter to this office : 


New OrLeANS, May 1, 1903. 


To the Editor of The Times-Democrat. 

“On May 4, 1780, there was born at 
Mandeville, one of Louisiana’s most famous 
sons, John James Audubon. In after life 
he became an ornithologist, celebrated for 
his wonderful abilities not only in this 
country, but in many foreign countries. 
The lover of birds and their quiet haunts, 
he became the associate of the great ones of 
this world; kings, rulers, statesmen, scien- 
tists, found in this humble and brilliant 
man a worthy associate, and they delighted 
to honor him. 

* To faithfully depict bird life with brush 
and pen became the ruling passion of his 
life; for that purpose he at times gave up 
home, family and friends to wander through 
the pathless forest. The result of his labors 
in the massive volumes of the ‘ Birds of 
North America,’ remains today a monu- 
mental testimony to his industry, persis- 
tency, accuracy and great attainments. 

“This man loved birds for what they 
were,—things of life and beauty. Latter- 
day science has shown that birds are or- 
dained by the Creator to be a wonderfully 
effective agency to keep in check the hordes 
of insect pests, and one would suppose that 
in this state, so largely dependent upon its 
agricultural resources, the birds would have 
the legal protection they so richly deserve ; 
but, on the contrary, the spirit of lawless- 
ness and greed has become so bold and 
defiant that, if such protection is asked for, 
one must face the insults of those whose 
business is the destruction of our birds and 
the open indifference and antagonism of 
some of our law-makers. In many of the 
states, Audubon and his work are highly 
appreciated; but in this, his home state, 
we have taken the time to name one of our 
parks after him and a theater, and that is 
all. 

“To offset this neglect, I suggest that 
next Monday the newspapers print articles 
in commemoration of this remarkable man, 


Bird-Lore 


and that in every school short addresses be 
made to the children regarding the value of 
bird-life and the great importance of birds to 
the welfare of man. In other words, let us 
have a ‘Bird Day,’ such as many of the 
States have adopted. 

“I suppose it is too much to expect to see 
upon each recurring anniversary of Audu- 
bon’s birthday all the school children 
gathered together in Audubon Park to 
worthily celebrate the man and what his 


work stands for.” 
Frank M. Micier, 
Vice-President Audubon Society of Louisiana. 


“The criticism contained in this letter is 
merited; the suggestion made by Mr. 
Miller is admirable. It is quite true that 
the just fame of John James Audubon has 
been somewhat neglected by citizens of the 
state in which he was -born. The anni- 
versary of his birthday should, as Mr. 
Miller says, be properly celebrated.” . 
—The Times-Democrat. 


The Fall Fashions 


** A study of the styles in women’s head- 
wear now prevailing in Europe for summer 


wear, and after an inspection of the first 
models prepared by the Parisian modistes 
for the coming fall and winter season, we 
are deepy impressed by the fact that there 
will be more than an ordinary demand for 
birds and bird plumage of a variety of 


styles. Under these conditions, some deal- 
ers may be tempted to turn an honest (?) 
penny by investing in goods that are, to 
use an old army phrase, ‘contraband of 
war’—in other words, in violation of va- 
rious state game laws. Dealers are warned 
against indulging in any method of buying 
or selling such merchandise that is in viola- 
tion of the agreement of the Millinery Mer- 
chants’ Protective Association and the Au- 
dubon Societies, as all violations of law 
coming to the knowledge of the members of 
the association will be reported to the proper 
authorities, and punishment meted out to 
those who knowingly transgress the law. 
There is an abundance of birds and plum- 
age in the market that can be sold safely 
and at a fair profit without having recourse 
to law-breaking.’’—Millinery Trade Re- 
view for July. 


BIRD BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


OUR NATIVE BIRDS 


Eivveciatty suit. How to Protect Them and How to 


able for use in Attract Them to Our Homes 
the school-room or 


as supplementary By D. LANGE 


work. Instructor in Nature-Study in Schools of St Paul, Minn. 
Author of “A Manual of Nature-Study,” etc. $1.00. 
“The book is a unique and valuable contribution to the subjects of bird-study 


and bird-protection, and we wish for it the widest possible circulation.’””—F. M. C., in 
Bird-Lore. 


CITIZEN BIRD... Te Oe eiiais 


5 Scenes from Bird-life in Plain 
English for beginners ...... 


By MABEL O. WRIGHT and DR. ELLIOTT COUES 
Profusely Illustrated by LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES. Cr. 8vo. $1.50 net. Postage, 17 cts. 


‘‘An extremely praiseworthy attempt to teach children about our domestic 
birds, by encouraging them to observe the living creatures rather than the inani- 
mate ‘specimen.’ More than a hundred accurate and spirited illustrations add 
greatly to the attractiveness of the volume.’’—The Nation. 


‘* By far the best bird book for boys and girls yet published in America.’’ 
—C. H. M., in Science. 


BIRDCRAFT.... POPULAR AND HELPFUL 


Third Edition 


~~ 


“A ttractive, 
interest- 

ing and help- 
ful,and should 
be in the li- 
brary of every 
lover of birds.’’ 
— Science 


A Field Book of Two Hundred Song, 
Game and Water Birds ........ 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


Author of “ Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts,” “ Citizen Bird,” etc 


With Eighty Plates by LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES 
Small 4to, $2.50 net. Postage, 19 cts. 


a a i tp i a a a on en 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


A NEW, CHEAPER BUT UNABRIDGED EDITION 


““The greatest and best book ever written about birds.’’— ELLIOTT COUES 


NEW EDITION 


A Dictionary of Birds $5.0 


UNABRIDGED 


sy PROF. ALFRED NEWTON 6ssistea by HANS F. GADow, Ph.D. 


RICHARD LYDEKKER PROF. CHARLES S. ROY AND 
Author (with Sir W. H. FLOWER) of “An Intro- ROBERT W. SHUFELDT 


duction to the Study of Mammals,” etc. Author of “The Myology of the Raven,” etc. 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. Med.- 8vo. PRICE, $5 


Far and away the best book ever written about birds. . . . The best ‘all- 
round’ book we have ever seen; the one that best answers the purposes of all 
readers; the one which conveys the most information per esmeal dee: the one 
which is freest from misstatements of any sort.—From a long review in The Auk. 


SCIENTIFIC, COMPLETE AND CLEAR 


B I R D ~ By A. H. Evans, M.A. 
a. Clare College, Cambridge 
= CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. Vol. IX 
EDITED BY 
S. F. HARMER, Sc.D., F.R.S. ann A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A. 


Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge Fully IMustrated Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge 
Superintendent of the Cloth, 8v0. University Lecturer on 
University Museum of Zodlogy $3.50 net the Morphology of Invertebrates 


Prefixed to each group is a brief summary of their Structure and Habits. It is 
rarely complete, more so than any book of its class published, and the descrip- 
tions, though brief, are clear and, whenever necessary, illustrated by drawings made 
specially for this work. The Scheme of Classification is of great value. 


See also UPLAND GAME BIRDS in The American 


By Mrs. ALICE MORSE EARLE 


Sun- Dials and Roses of Yes- | Old Time Gardens 


terday A Book of the Sweet o’ the Year 
Garden Delights which are Here Displayed “ 
in Very Trath aod are Moreover Regarded yg A Cert Bayes Child Oe my oo 
as Emblems . lonial Days,” ‘‘ Stage-Coach and Tavern 
Cloth, cr. 8vo, $2.50, net; postage, 20 cts. Days,” etc. Illustrated from many beauti- 
Also a limited edition of 100 copies on ful photographs collected by the author. 
large paper, etc., $20, net. Cloth, cr. 8vo, $2.50 met. Postage, 20 cts. 


THE GARDEN OF A COMMUTER’S WIFE 
Recorded by the Gardener 


With eight photogravure illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 
“ Preéminently restful and refreshing, so real and direct is it, so flooded with sunshine.”’— The Outlook 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


Mrs. MABELOSGOOD WRIGHT’S Stories 


‘Only positive genius could weave such subtle webs of fancy, 
poetical and practical in warp and woof *'—CHAUTAUQUAN. 


‘' Fragrant books that unfailing y quicken one's sense of the 
joy and fineness of beautiful living . . . friendly, savury, 
wholesome and genuine. '—BOSTON HERALD 


DOGTOWN: Being Some Chapters from the Annals of the 
Waddles Family. iNMustrated from photographs by the author. :2mo. 
Cloth, $1.50, net. Postage, 16 cents 


An entirely new and complete story by itself, but introducing characters already 
known to the readers of ‘‘Tommy-Anne’’ and ‘‘Wabeno.”’ It is especially a 
book for dog lovers, illustrated from photographs of actual dogs and scenes. 


TOMMY-ANNE AND THE THREE HEARTS. iitustrated by ALBERT 


BLASHFIELD. Cloth. $1.50 


‘*The child who reads will be charmed while he is instructed, and led on 
to make new discoveries for himself.’’—7h%e Nation. 


WABENO, THE MAGICIAN. — Fully ittustratea by JOSEPH M. GLEESON. 
Cloth. $1.50 

“A sequel to ‘Tommy - Anne,’ which created something of a sensation in lit- 

erature for children a year ago, by reason of its quaint and bright originality 


‘ . a whole in which the imaginative and the instructive are combined in 
an artistic and charming manner.’’—4. &. Journal of Education. 


THE DREAM FOX STORY BOOK. with 80 drawings by OLIVER HERFORD. 


Small 4to. $1.50, net. Postage, 13 cents 


‘*Even quainter, queerer, and jollier than Mrs. WRIGHT'S Maye Rewer are 
u 


Billy Button’s remarkable, comical, lively adventures, most fitly illustrated by 


Oliver Herford.’’— The Outlook. 


FLOWERS AND FERNS IN THEIR HAUNTS. With illustrations from 
photographs by the author and J. HORACE McFARLAND. i:2amo, cloth. 
$2.50, net. Postage, 18 cents 


A book about the wild flowers written from a new point of view—their relation to 
the landscape. The illustrations are novel and interesting. 


FOUR-FOOTED AMERICANS AND THEIR KIN.  Ecitea by FRANK m. 
CHAPMAN. Illustrated by ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. Cloth. $1.50, net. 
Postage, 16 cents 


‘‘Books like this are cups of delight to wide-awake and inquisitive girls and 
boys. Here is a gossipy history of American quadrupeds, bright, entertaining 
and thoroughly instructive. The text, by Mrs. Wright, has all of the fascination 
that distinguishes her other outdoor books.''— The /ndependent. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


J, Horace McFariano Company, MT. PLEASANT Press, HARRISBURG, PA. 


THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


Edited by CASPER WHITNEY. 20 Fully Illustrated Volumes 
Bound in Cloth, gilt. Crown 8vo, gilt tops, $2.00 net per volume (postage 15 cts.) 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED: JUST READY: 


THE DEER FAMILY THE WATER-FOWL FAMILY 


By the Hon. THEODORE ROOSE- By L. C. SANFORD, L. B. BISHOP 
VELT and others. Illustrated by CARL and T.S. VAN DYKE. Illustrated by 
RunGius. With maps by Dr. C. HART L. A. Fuertes, A. B. Frost and 
MERRIAM. C. L. But. 


SALMON AND TROUT BASS, PIKE, PERCH 


By DEAN SAGE, W. C. HARRIS or ee 
y LAL . i, ° e . P 7c mares 
and C. H. TOWNSEND. _ Illustrated By JAMES A. HENSHALL, M.D. 


eomeen J . Illustrated by MARTIN JUSTICE and 
by A. B. Frost and others, Cuanime F. W. Mensate. 


UPLAND GAME BIRDS THE BIG GAME FISHES 


By EDWIN SANDYS and T. S. | OF THE UNITED STATES 

VAN DYKE. Illustrated by Louis By CHARLES F. HOLDER. _Iilus- 
AGassiz FUERTES, A. B. Frost, J. O. trated by CHARLES F. W. MIELATz 
NvuGENT and C, L. BULL. and others. 


TO BE ISSUED EARLY NEXT FALL: 
THE BISON, MUSK OX, SHEEP AND | COUGAR, WILD CAT, WOLF AND FOX 


GOAT FAMILY GUNS, AMMUNITION AND TACKLE 
THE BEAR FAMILY 


In preparation; to be issued within the next year and a half: 


Photography for the Sportsman Naturalist Yachting, Smali- Boat Sailing and 

The Sporting Dog Canoeing 

The American Race Horse, The Running | Rowing, Track Athietics and Swimming, 
Horse Lacrosse, Lawn Tennis, Wrestling, 

Trotting and Pacing Racquets, Squash, Court Tennis 

Riding and Driving Skating, Hockey, Ice Yachting, Coast- 

Basebal! and Football ing, Skate Sailing 


THE AUTHORS of the volumes named include only men whose reputations are national as authorities 
on the sports of which they write. Mr. THEODORE ROOSEVELT opens the series with papers on deer, 
elk and antelope, aided by D. O. E.tior and A. |. STONE, supplemented with an account of Pa- 
cific Coast varieties by T. S. VAN Dyxkg, who in other volumes writes of the upland game and the 
water-fowl of the same region; Epwin SANpys treats also on upland game, L. C. Sanrorp and 
L. B. Bisnop of water-fow!, while the volumes on different kinds of fishing are contributed by such 
well-known writers on the sport as DEAN SaGe, C. H. TOWNSEND, Wm. C. Harris, JAMES A. 
HENSHALL, who contributes the volume on Bass, Pike, Perch, etc., and CHARLES F. HoLpDER, who 
describes the big game fishes. 

THE ARTISTS are of equally high rank, each as a specialist in the illustration of the subject treated, 
including Car! Rungius for drawings of animals; Louis Agassiz Fuertes, A. B. Frost, C. L. Bull and 
others, in the volumes on birds; H. B. Frest, C. F. W. Mielatz, Martin Justice and others, in the 
books on fishing ; the new volume on the big game fish will contain eight plates in color by C. F. W. 
Mielatz 

THE SET will be at once the most adequate, authoritative and comprehensive series on American sport 
ever issued; it will be an incomparably valuable part of the Library of every man who knows the 
delights of rifle, rod or gun. 


Each bound in cloth, gilt, crown 8vo, gilt tops, $2.00 net (postage 1 5cts.) 


For a full descriptive circular of the Library, with particulars as to 
special terms to subscribers to the set, address the publishers 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 


